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CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA RATIFY 
AMENDMENT WHILE FIVE 
STATES REJECT 


(Editor's Note.—With many state legislatures now in session, 
it is probable that the ratification news here given will become 
out of date while THz AMERICAN CHILD is being printed and 
mailed. ‘This is complete to our knowledge up to January 29th.) 


action on the Child Labor Amendment. Only 

two states, California and Arizona, voted for 
ratification during the month, although the Houses of 
Representatives in both Montana and New Mexico 
went on record in favor by large majorities. 


Posie as predicted, was a month of state 


DARK, BUT NOT BLACK 


T WOULD be annoying Pollyannaism, in view of 

| this month's news, to say that the present out- 

look for a speedy ratification of the Amendment 

is hopeful. For all our earnest belief in the desirability 

of such ratification, we cannot blind ourselves to the 

plain fact that the present trend is decidedly in the 
wrong direction. 

We are particularly anxious, however, that our 
members and friends should all understand that even 
if thirteen states should vote now against ratification, 
the Amendment is not finally defeated. A state always 
has the right to change its negative vote on ratification 
of a Constitutional Amendment to an affirmative one. 








The Child Labor Amendment is Not Defeated. 
The Adverse Vote of the Legislatures is Not Final. 
They Will Reconsider When Their Panic Is Proved Groundiess. 
Ratification Now May Take Two Years 
Instead of Six Months, 
But 
We Intend to Continue Fighting 
For Adequate Child Labor Standards 
Until All American Children Are Protected. 








Ratification was defeated in both Houses in South 
Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio and Kansas, while 
the Senates of North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, and the House of Delaware, have voted 
down the Amendment. 

Details on most of the state actions have not yet 
reached us, although the following telegram from a 
leading citizen of Charleston, commenting on the 
defeat in South Carolina, is possibly a fair report on 
the psychology behind most of the adverse votes: 

“Satisfied vote to be properly construed as one of 
fear and distrust of Federal government rather than 
favoring child labor. Legislators deaf, dumb and 
blind to all argument except ~ernicious Federal en- 
croachment. Angel Gabriel cou.. + have moved 
them. Labor member from this county v. '* recorded 
vote in favor of Amendment.” mien, 


(Continued on page 7) 


The “Wolf-Wolf” cries of the opposition cannot 
continue to fool the public over any long period of 
time. They can be scared into a temporary panic, but 
it is our sincere belief that upon sober second thought 
the people of those states which are now refusing to 
ratify the Amendment will realize that they have let 
something very valuable pass them by—that they 
have in their haste been misled into a faulty interpre- 
tation of values. 

Here, for once, Opportunity breaks its life-long rule 
and does knock twice. Any state which votes “No” on 
the Amendment may easily change its vote to “Yes.” 
There is no time limit within which thirty-six states 
must give their approval. 

The Burlington, Vermont Free Press, in admitting 
that the Amendment's chance of receiving immediate 
ratification looks doubtful, says: “If it does not, the 
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cause of child welfare will have received a setback, 
but not a permanent one. The cause is just, and so 
we may confidently predict its ultimate triumph, 
though thousands of young lives be ruined in the 
meantime.” 

With the Free Press, we can only regret the hardship 
worked upon those who must pass their childhood 
before the Amendment receives its ultimate ratifi- 
cation. Dulcylike, however, we may give voice to the 
cheerful platitude that “Rome was not built in a day,” 
and continue undaunted in our needful work of edu- 
cating public opinion. 


WHY EIGHTEEN? 


EMBERS of our Speakers’ Bureau, one and 

M all, report that the persistent questions 

which are dinned into them from the audi- 

ence when they speak in public are: “Why was it 

necessary to set the age limit in the Amendment so 

high? Why should all children under 18 be prohibited 
from working?” 

The answer to the second question is simple, and 
has been given time and again in THE AMERICAN 
CuILp. It is not the intention of Congress or of any 
of the proponents of the Amendment to keep able- 
bodied persons of 17 to 18 years in unproductive 
idleness. What is desired is to restrict the employment 
of children under 18 to those occupations which are 
physically and morally safe. In this Congress would 
merely be following the practice of the more progressive 
states. 

Thousands of jobs are open to boys and girls. Some 
are healthy and educational; others expose them to 
hazards of disease and accident. It is the existence of 
such jobs as these that comprises the answer to the 
first question asked. It is because of these that it was 
necessary to set the age limit as high as 18. 





eee 


It is generally accepted that young people are more 
subject to accidents than adults. Curiosity leads 
them to experiment with everything in their new 
environment. They try to find out just how machinery 
works, and are always ready to take chances. If they 
are not kept away from dangerous machinery they are 
liable to be killed or maimed for life. 

Children are also prone to become the victims of 
occupational diseases. Growing boys and girls (and 
those under 18 are still in a formative period) need the 
best possible environment to insure healthy physical 
development. In this period they should not be ex- 
posed to the risk of tuberculosis from the so-called 
“dusty trades,” nor to the equally disastrous risk of 
lead poisoning. 

The efficacy of law to prevent accidents has been 
proved. A survey of accidents to minors in three 
states made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau (report of 
this was published in THE AMERICAN CHILD for 
November) shows that a tremendous majority of 
industrial accidents are suffered by persons 16 and 17 
years of age. This is so because children under 16 are 
protected by law, and young workers between 18 and 
21 are better able to protect themselves. It is per- 
fectly obvious to anyone who studies these figures that 
the protection of children who work is just as impor- 
tant as the prevention of younger children from prema- 
ture labor. Both are included in the child labor laws 
of any state which has given time and thought to the 
subject. a 

Congress ought to have this kind of power, which 
the states now possess; and Congress ought to use it 
if the states will not. 


THE INCENTIVE 


I saw a sickly cellar plant 

Droop on its feeble stem, for want 

Of sun and wind and rain and dew— 

Of freedom!—Then a man came through 
The cellar, and I heard him say, 

‘*Poor, foolish plant, by all means stay 
Contented here; for—know you not?— 
This stagnant dampness, mould and rot 
Are your incentive to grow tall 

And reach that sunbeam on the wall.” 
—Even as he spoke, the sun’s one spark 
Withdrew, and left the dusk more dark. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn. 


—In reprinting this poem of Sarah Cleghorn’s we are 
conscious of its particular appropriateness now, when 
so many opponents of the Amendment are insisting 
that “this stagnant dampness, mould and rot are your 
incentive to grow tall.’ At the risk of insulting our 


readers’ intelligence bv pointing an obvious interpre- — 


tation, we cannot re..ain from linking the Amendment 
with “the sun's one spark"’ . . . Then what if this 
one spark be now, for many children, withdrawn? 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND ECONO- 
MISTS OVERWHELMINGLY 
URGE AMENDMENT 


FEW weeks ago the National Child Labor 

A Committee wrote to a number of the leading 

college professors and instructors of the 

country asking them for their opinions on the national 

policies involved in the passage of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment. 

The results of this request are highly re-assuring. 
They indicate that the country's leading thinkers 
along the lines of sociology, economics and political 
science are almost unanimous in their belief in the 
principle of the Amendment, and in their disdain for 
the methods and arguments being used in opposition 
to it. Out of the seventy or more replies received to 
date, only four have indicated a definite opposition 
to the Amendment. Four more declare themselves 
as yet unable to decide between the merits and de- 
merits of the proposal. All the rest reply in such 
positive phrases as these: “Of course I am in favor of 
the Child Labor Amendment”; “I should regard it 
as a national calamity if the Child Labor Amendment 
fail of ratification’’; “As a farmer and student of farm 
problems I hope the Child Labor Amendment will be 


ratified promptly’; “I have felt for a good many 
years that child labor legislation, to be effective, must 
be national”; “Only ignorance, misunderstanding and 
selfishness can give rise to opposition to the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment,” etc. 

Professor Charles A. Elwood of the University of 
Missouri, President of the American Sociological 
Society, seems to express the general concensus of 
opinion when he says: “I do not know of a single 
economist or sociologist of high standing who is opposed 
to the Amendment. Socially intelligent people every- 
where acknowledge the need for such an Amendment.” 


“SOCIALISTIC?"—NO! 


These members of the teaching profession are united 
in scouting the pet bugaboo of the opponents that 
“the Amendment is socialistic in origin and intent.” 
The following paragraphs are typical reactions to this 
charge: 

“While there are undoubtedly socialists among those 
who support the proposal, there are also other socialists 
who oppose it on the ground that measures of this 
sort, making for the betterment of the wage-earners 
of the country, will cause them to be contented with 
our present economic system and postpone indefinitely 
the wished-for social revolution. And in this contention 
these last are right. Every change that will cause our 

(Continued on page 4) 


Will Rogers’ Idea of the Way to End Child Labor 
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“I SEE a lot in the papers about this 20th or Child Labor Amendment, and I have been 
asked how I stand on that. If Congress or the states would just pass one law, as follows, 


they wouldn’t need any 20th Amendment: 


‘Every child, regardless of age shall receive the 


same wage as a grown person.’ That will stop your child labor. They only hire them because 
they pay them less for the same work than they would have to pay a man. If children don’t 
do more for less money, why is it that they want to use them? No factory or farmer or any- 
body else hires a child because he is so big-hearted he wants to do something for the child. 
He hires him because he wants to save a man’s salary.” 


WILL ROGERS, 
(Writing tor the McNaught Syndicate.) 
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present wage system to bring greater benefits to wage- 
earners, to protect them where they need protection 
and to give them fuller opportunity to acquire the 
education, earning capacity and material means neces- 
sary to independence and happiness, will lessen dis- 
content with our present economic institutions and 
cause agitation to be directed toward their reform 
rather than toward their overthrow.”—(Henry R. 
Seager, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 
University.) 

“I can't get started on the notion that the Amend- 
ment is socialistic in either origin or intent unless | 
accept the notion that every time the social group 
attempts to guarantee the integrity and growth of 
the individual, socialism is encroaching upon us. 
That ‘it is socialistic’ has been flung at every move- 
ment of social reform which has taken place in the 
last century. This should be sufficient rebuttal to 
those who claim that this is socialistic.’—(Carl C. 
Taylor, Dean, North Carolina State College.) 

The charge that such an Amendment is socialistic 
is extremely absurd in that it grants no new powers 
to the government which are not already in operation 
in many states."—(C. C. North, Department of Soci- 
ology, Ohio State University.) 

“The charge that the Amendment is socialistic in 
origin and intent is not an argument but an appeal 
to emotional bias. Anyone who would call the Child 
Labor Amendment socialistic must surely put the 
post office, public education and compulsory education 
laws in the same category. "—(R. Clyde White, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Rural Institutions, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas.) 

“As for its being socialistic it is that only in the 
sense in which all effort on the part of society to con- 
trol its own life and processes is socialistic. ’—(John C. 
Granbery, Department of Sociology, Economics and 
Political Science, Southwestern University of Texas.) 

“If the Child Labor Amendment is socialistic be- 
cause it aims to protect children, then the laws already 
passed to protect farmers, depositors, women, stock- 
holders, seamen, and laborers, must be equally social- 
istic. Perhaps some of these now in force are even 
more socialistic than anything now proposed. Think 
of the farmers’ co-operatives and the legislation to 
protect them, of the recent activities of the War 
Finance Corporation, of woman's suffrage, of work- 
men’s compensation, of laws restraining corporations 
in the interest of the people, of compulsory education— 
a measure established by legislatures and votes in 
every one of the United States, of that terrible buga- 
boo of earlier days, the amendment on the income 
tax, and that deadly monster, the direct election of 
senators by the vote of the folks! What a dreadful 
array of legislation once thought ‘socialistic,’ but now 
plain common sense. Are American people after all 
afraid of words?’ —(Frederick G. Detweiler, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Denison University, Ohio.) 


aainemeene 


The charges of the Amendment's opponents that 
the Amendment is a dangerous grant of power to 
Congress and will interfere with state control of edu- 
cation are refuted with equal fervor by this group of 
correspondents. 

The general attitude is briefly summed up by Stuart 
A. Queen, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Kansas, when he says that ‘The fears and alarms her- 
alded by its opponents are simply ridiculous’; and 
by I. W. Howerth, Professor of Sociology and Eco- 
nomics at Colorado State Teachers’ College, who says: 
“To me one of the most significant aspects of the 
whole matter is presented by the fact known to every 
student of the evolution of our economic conditions 
that from the time of the Industrial Revolution, when 
Child Labor first became highly profitable, and chil- 
dren were atrociously exploited, every step in the 
improvement of labor conditions for children has been 
violently opposed by those who profit by such labor, 
and by exactly the same kind of arguments. There is 
no really valid argument against the adoption of this 
Amendment. If defeated, it will be defeated by 
appeals to prejudice, and by unmitigated falsehoods.” 


NEED IS REAL 


The positive need for the Amendment is emphasized 
by Morris A. Copeland of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, who says: “I believe in 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment because it will 
transfer power from the states, which under present 
economic conditions cannot exercise that power as 
effectively as conditions require, to the Federal govern- 
ment, which can. As long as the products of child 
labor can flow freely from one state to another, because 
of our modern improved methods of transportation, 
the economic effectiveness of the legal power of a 
state to regulate child labor within its border is limited 
by the possibility of driving manufacturers outside of 
the state. As I see it, the question is one of putting 
the legal power where it can be effectively exercised.” 

Abraham Berglund of the University of Virginia is 
another of the many to emphasize this same need: 
‘The most important fact with respect to child labor 
is that the life and health of the child should be con- 
served and that during the formative period of its life 
it should be properly trained for citizenship and eco- 
nomic usefulness. This duty is inadequately per- 
formed in several of our states, and at the present 
time there is much economic pressure brought to bear 
upon these states to keep child labor standards low 


as a means of attracting capital where such labor is — 


likely to be employed. National legislation, therefore, 
seems to me to be necessary to meet this situation.” 

Altogether the contents of these letters make it very 
clear that to the educated minds of the country the 
need for the Child Labor Amendment is logical and 
obvious and the reasons advanced for opposition to it 
of little real or intelligent value. 

















5 See AVUOOOU™: 
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SENATOR WALSH CRITICISES 
THE AMENDMENT’S OPPONENTS 


ENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH of Montana, 
S Permanent Chairman of the 1924 Democratic 
Convention, in a speech delivered in the Senate 
on January 8th on the Character of the Opposition to 
the Child Labor Amendment was outspoken in his 
denunciation of the methods being used in the attempt 
to secure the Amendment's defeat. He said in part: 
“One of the stock arguments is that the whole 
movement is a ‘communist plot, it having been dis- 
covered that the proponents are closely allied with 
the Russian soviet.. It cannot have escaped the 
notice of the most casual reader that latterly every 
piece of legislation, every proposed change of policy 
evoking the antagonism of Big Business is denounced 
as socialistic, communistic, bolshevistic, inspired if 
not directed from Moscow. The foregoing reveals 
how desperate are the straits in which opponents of 
the measure find themselves. 


NO CONTROL OVER EDUCATION 


“The inquiry is propounded as to whether the word 
‘labor’ does not include intellectual as well as physical 
labor. The whole history of the child labor movement 
answers that it does not. 

“If congressional legislation dealing with that sub- 
ject, prohibiting child labor, restricting or regulating 
it, is an unwarrantable interference with parental con- 
trol, an invasion of the sanctity of the home, equally 
so legislation by the state must be. If fundamental 
rights are disregarded when a heartless employer or an 
unfeeling parent is haled into a federal court the one 
for hiring and the other for permitting a child of tender 
years to work in a sweatshop ten hours a day, they 
are equally trampled upon when such delinquents are 
brought to trial in a state court. 

“The suggestion that the Amendment means na- 
tional control of education, it is not unreasonable to 
surmise, originated with one who knows better, to 
excite the fears of some undiscriminating mind, over- 
wrought by the so-called Oregon law and the proposal 
to create a federal department of education. I venture 
the assertion that the Amendment affords no ground 
for even serious argument that it has such scope or 
that any self-respecting lawyer will ever stand before a 
court to contend that it does, assuming that the Con- 
gress should ever conclude that it was by the Amend- 
ment vested with any such authority. .. . 


AGE LIMIT SCARE 


“The age limit fixed in the Amendment has been the 
target of much of the heavy gun-fire of the opponents 
of ratification, not infrequently discharged upon the 
assumption that the Amendment prohibits any labor 
of persons under eighteen. A just cause would spurn 
such palpable misrepresentation. 


“What are the facts about Congress exercising all 
the power vested in it? It is clothed with the power 
of taxation, and John Marshall justly declared that 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. ... Has 
Congress exercised even in war times the fullness of 
its power to tax? No one doubts its power to take 
over all the railroads of the country, at least the inter- 
state lines, but up to the present time, except to meet 
the exigencies of war, it has exhibited no purpose 
to do so. 

“I inquire with much deference of the clergymen 
who have been induced to enlist in the campaign 
against the Amendment whether they would like to 
see repealed the state law which forbids girls under 
eighteen from running around the streets at night as 
messengers, or see it amended so as to fix the age limit 
at sixteen or fourteen? Worse still, whether they 
would like to see the state constitutions amended so 
that it would be beyond the power of the state legis- 
latures to prohibit the employment of girls of seven 
teen even in the crowded cities?” 


ASSAILS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS LOBBY 


Senator Walsh concentrated his criticism upon the 
National Association of Manufacturers, referring to 
the “insidious lobby’ formerly operated by this asso- 
ciation in Washington under the direction of James 
A. Emery, and exposed by a Senate investigation in 
1913. After mentioning the ‘shady transactions” 
revealed during this investigation, Senator Walsh 
adds: “It is sufficient to say that neither the Asso- 
ciation nor its counsel has been conspicuous about 
the Capitol since, and it is a matter of speculation 


.whether the boldness evidenced by their present 


appearance is due to a conviction on their part of a 
decadence in the moral tone of public life, or whether 
it arises from the belief that time has mollified the gen- 
eral indignation to which their acts gave rise.” 


PERHAPS THAT WILL TAKE& CARE Vt 
ITSELF THEN 


If the Child Labor Amendment is auupied, it is 
to be hoped that the government will see to it that 
juvenile bandits are stopped from working.—Win- 
chester, Indiana, Journal. 


F. P. A., columnist of the New York World, observes 
that “South Carolina has rejected the Child Labor 
Amendment. Its Senate and its House rejected it 
unanimously. It seemed to us, after six days of obser- 
vation, that the residents are not precisely fanatics 
about adult labor. They don't—from a car window 
impression—appear like persons eager to work. Nor 
do we blame them. Let the kids work until they are 
old enough to know how to avoid it, is as good a motto 
as any.” 
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DO STATES’ RIGHTS STILL EXIST? 


HE New York World, which early in December 
declared its opposition to the Child Labor 
Amendment, is proving to be a mannerly 

adversary. It has repeatedly disclaimed sympathy 
with all the mud-slinging, bogey-painting school of 
arguments against the Amendment, and boils down 
its Opposition simply to a testimony against over- 
centralization. 

Urging “the abandonment by the opponents of the 
Amendment of the false statements and slanderous 
arguments now current, The World says: “The 
Child Labor Amendment is not ‘Bolshevism.’ It does 
not prohibit the labor of youths up to eighteen years 
of age. It does not prohibit boys from doing chores 
on the farm or girls from washing dishes. It does not 
threaten the family, the home, religion or the flag. 
The men and women back of it are not inspired by 
Moscow, directed by Moscow or beholden to Moscow. 
They are, on the contrary, as fine-spirited a group of 
American citizens as this country can show.” 

After pointing out that the proponents of the Amend- 
ment should do their part to keep the discussion on a 
high plane by avoiding any ‘misleading appeals to 
sentiment,’ The World continues: ‘The issue is sim- 
ply this: shall the Federal Government enter the field 
of child-welfare legislation, or shall that fundamental 
social duty be reserved to the States? That is the only 
issue for intelligent, fair-minded people. The World 

certainly has no slightest difference of opinion with the 
~ National Child Labor Committee over the necessity 
of throwing every possible legislative safeguard around 
children up to eighteen years of age. The only argu- 
ment is over whether the safeguards shall be provided 
by Congress and the States or by the States alone.” 


THE SAME OLD ISSUE 


It is, then, between us and our esteemed opponent 
The World, the old question of federal rights vs. states’ 
rights. Of course, it would be too much to expect 
that the Civil War really settled with any permanency 
the matter of states’ rights. Wars seldom alter peo- 
ple’s thinking or beliefs. But Curtis Nettels, writing 
in The New Republic for January 14th, makes some 
searching comments upon the present-day validity of 
basing enmity to the Child Labor Amendment and to 
other measures upon the old states’ rights plea. He 
says in part: 

‘What is the prospect for returning to the conditions 
which made the doctrine of states’ rights a valuable 
one for its time? During the past forty years a na- 
tional consciousness has been replacing the old-time 
popular loyalty to the states. One cause of this change 
is the new mobility of life led by most Americans. So 
much moving about as is done in the American family 
does not enable people to form deep attachments to 
state governments, and causes them to feel that they 


—— 


are too temporarily settled to warrant their becoming 
acquainted with the intricacies of state politics. This 
is not a small matter when it is remembered how 
migratory is the laboring class in the United States, 
and how many people work for corporations which 
move them about from town to town as if they were 
players on a chess-board. The prospect for advance- 
ment to thousands of Americans means changing their 
place of residence; we have to choose between perma- 
nent homes and better positions. The latter at present 
have the stronger pull with most of us. . . . 


AN AGE OF STANDARDIZATION 


‘Another effect of the economic changes is worth a 
moment's notice. A principal feature of the lives of 
most Americans is that their experience is no longer 
conformable to special local patterns, but instead to a 
national pattern. The people of the various states 
as a whole no longer have peculiar ways of doing 
things—peculiar customs and amusements. In occu- 
pation and profession the processes of production are 
so standardized that a workman from Georgia may go 
to Iowa and continue his labors without inconvenience. 
The food that people eat, the clothes they wear, the 
things they read, the entertainments to which they 
turn are no longer home-made, having a peculiar local 
flavor, and distinct from those in other localities or 
states. Now these things all come from great national 
plants, and life is lived in California as it is in New 


“Before the days of rapid transit and large circula- 
tions, the state was the group which bound Americans 
together; now the nation is the unit, and states are 
tending to lose their former marks of distinction. 

“Thus the economics and the psychology of our 
time threaten the vitality of popular loyalty to the 
states. The actual facts of the modern world are 
changing our attitude and our habits—are weaving 
the many state types and traits into a national pattern. 
Is this transformation likely to stop? Not unless we 
forget the secret of the locomotive, of the wireless, 
of the cinema, and of the printing-press. Not unless 
the progress of science is arrested and we go back to 
the habits of our grandfathers 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF STATES 


“The economic threats of a community do not end 
at its borders—they are national in their extent. The 
dependence of localities upon the outside for markets 
and raw materials or food is a settled condition of 
modern America. This dependence arises from diverse 
locations of natural resources and from a haphazard 
distribution of the motive power which is used for 
turning these resources into finished products... . . 

“The state is not well fitted for regulating the eco- 
nomic concerns of its citizens. This being the case, 
no other reason exists why the states should be made 
the agents of economic control. 











They have so far 
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declined in the popular affections and estimation that 
they are no longer the means by which the people can 
best express themselves politically. Their one-time 
vitality as governing units sprang from popular inter- 
est in their traditions and loyalty to their authority. 
As that loyalty and that interest have declined—to 
that extent has the reason for emphasizing their rights 
in opposition to the federal power been weakened. 
If we, as a people, are being moulded into a national 
type, and are losing those peculiarities that spring 
from life in detached localities, we will not be likely 
to express ourselves politically through instruments 
which cannot cope with our hardest and most vital 
problems and which do not hold the first place in our 
affections. 

“Assuming that this is true—then the question of 
political control of economic practices is whether the 
nation is to exercise the control or whether such regu- 
lation should be attempted at all. The national agen- 
cies, by reason of their extent and because of the 
nationalistic tinge to our political emotions, are the 
logical agencies for the work. The effort to prevent 
national regulation on the plea of states’ rights is 
really an attempt to perpetuate laissez faire. The 
decision lies, not between state regulation or national 
regulation, but between national control or no control. 
If laissez faire is the best policy, then well and good, 
but it should be adopted by the nation directly and 
openly, and not on the deceiving supposition that we 
can return to state control, and go back to the days 
before rapid transit and standardized production on 
national lines.” 


N. C. COMMISSIONER DEPLORES 
STATE CHILD LABOR LAWS 


ORTH CAROLINA’S Commissioner of Labor 
and Printing, M. L. Shipman, in his letter 
of transmittal in the biennial report of his 

department to the Governor, made in December, states 
that “in startling contrast to the vigorous and rapid 
growth of industry in the state of North Carolina is 
the backward state of legislation in behalf of the 
workers who are its basic necessity."" He says: 

“The employment of children at such an age and to 
such an extent as to interfere with their physical and 
mental development is bad business and bad morals. 
Thirty-three states have enacted laws requiring work 
days for children in industry shorter than that fixed 
by statute in North Carolina, and the laws of prac- 
tically all other industrial states prohibit night work 
for women. There is in this connection a responsi- 
bility devolved upon the legislature which has not yet 
been fully met. The future of the state demands better 
protection for both the children and women employed 
in its industries, and legislation to this end is strongly 
recommended.” 


NEW ENDORSERS 


following state organizations may be added 
to the list of those which have passed resolutions 
endorsing the Child Labor Amendment: 
California Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs 
Indiana League of Women Voters 
Iowa Christian Endeavor, Executive Committee 
Michigan State Teachers Association 
Nebraska State Teachers Association 
New Jersey State Federation of Women's Clubs 
New York Presbytery 
New York State Federation of Labor 
Oklahoma Women's Legislative Council 
Oregon State Teachers Association 
Utah Department American Legion, Executive 
Committee 
Vermont American Legion 
Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Vermont Women’s Joint Legislative Committee 
West Virginia League of Women Voters. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA RATIFY AMEND- 
MENT WHILE FIVE STATES REJECT 


(Continued from page 1) 


On January 8th, after nearly eight hours of discus- 
sion, the California Legislature overwhelmingly ratified 
the proposed Amendment. The vote was 36-3 in 
the Senate and 69-9 in the House. 

Although it was generally conceded that the Amend- 
ment would triumph in California, there were few 
who expected such a speedy and conclusive victory. 

It is not that the opposition was not well organized 
in the state, but rather that the forces for the Amend- 
ment worked together particularly effectively. From 
Harvey H. Duryee, Chairman of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Child Labor Committee, we learn that a great 
number of opposition pamphlets were distributed 
throughout California. He says: “‘We did not antici- 
pate that the opposition would be so well organized 
or would conduct such a campaign of deliberate mis- 
representation.” 

Mr. Duryee, as well as the newspaper reports, gives 
chief credit for the Amendment's tremendous victory 
to the women’s organizations of the state. The League 
of Women Voters is generally credited with doing par- 
ticularly fine work. 

The typical sentiment of Californians toward the 
Child Labor Amendment seems to be summed up by 
the words of Assemblywoman Anna L. Saylor of 
Berkeley, spoken during the -debate in the House: 
Those who are not exploiting children need have no 
fear of this Amendment.” 

Only three of our forty-eight states, it may be 
remembered, have a smaller percentage of child labor 
than California. 
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NEBRASKA APPRECIATES 
BEET LABOR REPORT 


HE National Child Labor Committee's recently 

published report on “Children Working in the 

Sugar Beet Fields of The North Platte Valley 

of Nebraska,” written by Sara A. Brown and Robie O. 

Sargent, receives enthusiastic praise at the hands of 

several Nebraska newspapers. Typical is the follow- 
ing from the Omaha Bee: 

“After reading so many reports about awful condi- 
tions of child labor in the beet fields of Nebraska, 
written by professional reformers, it is refreshing to 
read a calm and unbiased report. It is written by 
Sara A. Brown and Robie O. Sargent. They do not 
seek to play upon public sympathy, nor do they draw 
heartrending pictures of child slavery. In a fair and 
unbiased report they draw conclusions known to be 
true by every fair-minded man and woman conversant 
with affairs in the beet-producing section of Nebraska. 

‘The general conclusions of Miss Brown and Miss 
Sargent are the conclusions reached by intelligent men 
and women who know conditions because they have 
lived in that section for years, not because they have 
given it superficial investigation. That conclusion is 
that the problem is educational. 

‘Housing and living conditions for the beet workers 
should be improved. There should be a greater effort 
to Americanize the fathers and mothers who contract 
the labor of themselves and their children. And, 
above all, the educational system should take cogni- 
zance of the seasonal occupation of beet culture and 
provide a system of schooling that will be effective 
without working a financial hardship.” 


Dr. Felix Adler, Trustee Emeritus of the National 
Child Labor Committee, made a fervent and telling 
appeal for the Child Labor Amendment on Sunday, 
January 25th at the Ethical Culture Society, New York. 


SEES 


EQUALIZATION DOWN OR UP 
(A Manufacturer Speaks) 


| N. I. Stone, General Manager of Hickey- 
Freeman Company, manufacturing tailors of 
Rochester, New York, comes the following 
comment on the Child Labor Amendment from the 
manufacturer's point of view: 

“What interests me, as one actively engaged in 
industry, is the economic aspect of the proposed 
Amendment. Without assuming to speak either for 
the firm or for the industry with which I am connected, 
but merely as a student of economic problems, I feel 
that we must have some counterpart of the tariff in 
equalizing unfair competition between states. For 
decades our tariff legislation has been based upon the 
principle of equalizing the difference in labor costs on 
products made at home and abroad due to the higher 
standard of living and of wages in the United States 
as compared with foreign countries. If we are going 
to have differences in labor costs between different 
states in the Union due not to greater efficiency on the 
part of capital or labor, or both, in one state as against 
another, but to certain legislative enactments which 
are put on the statute books of some states in the 
interest of public health and human progress while 
other states lag behind, there are only two alternatives 
for equalizing conditions: One is to give power to 
Congress to equalize these conditions on a national 
scale; the other to let matters take their own course, 
which will result in a drift of industries to the states 
which place the least restriction, as the cotton manu- 
facturers of the north are said to have done by investing 
heavily in cotton mills in the south. The former 
alternative spells equalization upward; the other 
equalization downward on the path of progress.” 








this issue you will note that the leading educators of the country are with us in demanding the Amend- 


| ment. 


But, naturally enough, in a fight as bitter as this, we have lost some of our long-time supporters. 


Someone must make up the deficit they leave— for the demands on our funds are far greater than ever. 


TO HELP US CARRY ON— 
Will you make a gift to the campaign fund? 
Or will you secure some new members? 


We hope to have enough of the following coupons returned to aid appreciably in the big task of educating 


public opinion: 
V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed find $ for my 


membership in 
special contribution to 
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the National Child Labor Committee. 
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